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<r C7ie Song Counts 

/ T makes no difference who sang the song, 

If only the song was sung; 

It makes no difference who did the deed, 
Be he old in years or young; 

It makes no difference who ran the race, 

So long as the race was run; 

So why should the winner be proud of himself, 
Because it was he who won? 

If the song was sweet and helped a soul, 

What matters the singer’s name? 

The worth was in the song itself, 

And not in the world’s acclaim. 

The song, the race and the deed are one, 

If each be done for love; 

Love of the work (not love of self), 

And the score is kept above. 


—Selected. 
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was the fact that the tracks and cars were of three 
•different gauges. The Gravity gauge was 4 feet 6 
inches; the steam railroad was of standard gauge, 

4 feet, 8 Vi inches; while all Erie and Lackawanna 
cars were wide gauge, 6 feet. Throughout the 
railroad’s entire distance there were four rails to 
each track; on one side was a single rail for all 
cars, while on the other side there were three rails, 
•one to accommodate each width of truck. 

Only stub end switches were in use then; all 
four rails had to be thrown at once to match the 
blunt ends of the other track. In order to couple 
the cars different sizes and lengths of links were 
carried in the caboose. 

MR. ROBBINS tried passenger service in 1875 
as a trainman, although he returned to the coal 
trains at the end of three months. On November 
21, 1877, he became a conductor and in the years 
which followed he at one time or another held 
every conductor’s position the Pennsylvania Divi¬ 
sion had to offer. 

At the time of his promotion, Delaware and 
Hudson freight trains were operated over portions 
of the Erie, Central Railroad of New Jersey, and 
Lehigh Valley tracks. The train crews therefore 
had to know the rules of all four railroads—all 
the regulations of which, of course, were different. 
Furthermore the entire length of the Delaware and 
Hudson line was single track. There was a time 
when a passenger train left Carbondale for Scranton 
and vice versa, every hour. A man had to know 
his business and be on the alert to keep out of 
trouble under those conditions on the old single 
track. 

From 1866 to 1886 the Jersey Central had 
leased the Delaware and Hudson’s right of way 
between Wilkes-Barre and Scranton; MR. ROBBINS 
•operated the first freight train into Wilkes-Barre 
after the road reverted to Delaware and Hudson 
management. 

“One of the busiest stretches of track on the 
Division used to lie between Jefferson Junction 
and Carbondale while that was still single track,” 
says MR. Robbins. “All coal trains running 
north from Carbondale to Oneonta from 4:15 
A. M. until 8 A. M„ no matter if there were two 
or eight, were sections of Coal Train 5. Similarly 
those departing between 8 A. M. and 1 P. M. 
■were Coal Train 7; from 1 P. M. until 4:15 
A. M. the following day they were sections of 
Coal Train 9. On the return trip they were 
similarly divided into coal trains 6, 8, and 10. 
The time-table also included two passenger trains 
and a local freight. 

At Jefferson Junction the conductor of a south¬ 
bound freight had to go into the tower for orders. 


There he copied the entire order in a large book 
from which the operator repeated it to the dis¬ 
patcher. At times the order was two pages long, 
including “meets" with northbound trains at practi¬ 
cally every siding between Jefferson Junction and 
Carbondale. That was one stretch of track on 
which the train crew was kept busy all the time. 
Although work on the Gravity Railroad held many 
thrills for the trainmen, it did not call for the 
brain work required by steam railroad operation. 
That is why Mr. ROBBINS preferred working on 
the latter. 

When, about thirty years ago, MR. ROBBINS 
entered the passenger service as a conductor, the 
old cars were lighted with sperm candles. Later 
oil lamps were substituted; they in turn gave place 
to the modern electric light. Then the train crew 
had to assist in loading the tender with water and 
coal, as well as fill the sand dome. They were 
obliged to fill the oil lamps, build fires and clean 
ashes out of the stoves, secure ice and water for 
the drinking water tanks, dust the coaches, wash 
the windows, and make up their train with link 
and pin couplings. This prefaced the work of 
making 60 stops with hand brakes! 

Before his retirement MR. ROBBINS was in charge 
of coaches equipped with thermostatic heat control, 
roller bearing trucks, automatic couplers, electric 
lights, air brakes, and a host of other modern 
appliances. 

For a number of years he was in charge of what 
the Railway Age called “the fastest local train in 
the United States,” the Delaware and Hudson’s 
No. 502, leaving Carbondale for Scranton at 5:30 
A. M. This seventeen-mile run was made in 35 
minutes with eight stops to discharge and receive 
passengers. 

Would MR. Robbins choose railroading as a 
profession if he could start over again? Indeed 
he would! To his mind the railroads are Ameri¬ 
ca’s second most important industry. First is 
agriculture: the farmer provides the food which 
keeps his fellow-men alive. The railroads then 
complete his work by making his products avail¬ 
able for consumption. 

For fifty years Mr. ROBBINS used tobacco; he 
was smoking either a cigar or a pipe most of the 
time. Then in 1914 he decided to stop; he threw 
away his tobacco and has never smoked since. 
One habit which distinguished this popular veteran 
was the daily wearing of a flower in his coat lapel; 
invariably he appeared for duty with a carnation 
or rose for a boutonniere. 

MR. and MRS. ROBBINS have spent the past 
three winters in Florida; throughout the balance 
of. the year they frfre at home at 56 South Church 
Street, Carbondale, Penna. 


When 


Railroading 


I N 1842 a small pamphlet was issued in the in¬ 
terest of the New York 8 Erie Railroad. This 
pamphlet was published by Edwin Williams, 
compiler of the New York Annual Register, ap¬ 
parently after submission to D. O. Macomber, 
General Agent of the Company. 

The road was chartered in 1832, organized in 
1835, and a line was built from Tappan to Dun¬ 
kirk, 446 miles. The pamphlet reported the entire 
road under contract, 46 miles from Tappan to 
Goshen finished and in operation, and 250 miles 
more to be finished that year. 

There had at that time been expended $4,500,- 
000 and it was estimated that to complete the road 
a similar amount would have to be furnished. The 
company expected to secure from the southern 
counties $1,500,000, of which $1,000,000 had 
already been paid, and from the City and State of 
New York $3,000,000, of which $442,000 had 
been paid in. 

The population of the eleven counties in New 
York through which the road passes, and the con¬ 
tiguous counties, was then estimated at 607,381, 
and the two counties in New Jersey and nine in 
Pennsylvania together, 167,103. This population 
was comparable with that of the State of Mass¬ 
achusetts, which then had 737,699. The popula¬ 
tion of the City of New York was 312,710 and of 
Brooklyn 36,233. 

The assessed value of real estate in the City of 
New York in 1841 was given at $186,347,246, 
and of personal property at $65,430,456. 

It was estimated that after paying six per cent 
on the State Loan of $3,000,0i)0, the remaining 
$6,000,000 invested would earn 25%. 

The annual reports of six of the Massachusetts 
railroads for the year 1841 showed the following 
receipts from passengers and freight, and the expense 
of operation: 

Receipts from 

Railroads Length Passengers Freight Expenses 


Boston & Lowell 26 Mi. 

Boston W Providence 41 

Boston & Worcester 44H 

Lowell W Nashua 14 Vi 

Eastern (from Boston) 60 
Taunton 11 

Total 19 7 


$127,008 $104,567 $ 91.400 

134,851 67.947 143.127 

170,855 96,692 140,441 

35.794 46,849 52,532 

164,971 18,326 85,973 

40,9J|) 17,108 44.671 


$674,389 $35J,489 $557,964 


Was Young 

Attention was called to the fact that the West 
produced, almost spontaneously, what the East 
needed, and desired to buy the eastern manufac¬ 
tures, the products of its fisheries, and its imports. 
It was estimated that 3,000 passengers went daily 
between New York City and Albany during eight 
months of the year, and it was further reflected that 
Western New York and the whole West was full 
of Yankees, who desired to visit their kindred, and 
to have their visits returned; that any .one giving 
proper consideration to the situation would come 
to a result, the magnitude of which may astonish 
him, and yet fall far short of sober reality. It was 
said then, is it not perfectly natural that, like the 
Grand Junction, the London and Birmingham, and 
other long lines of railroads in Great Britain—and 
like the Erie Canal and the long lines of railroad 
alongside of it—the Erie should, by the magnitude 
of its net revenue, astonish even the most sanguine. 

The number of tons of freight transported in 
1840 by canal was stated to be: 

Tone 

Eri, Cana!. 8 29,9 60 

Branches .. 340.857 

Champlain . 2*5.229 

Total. 1.416.046 

Three-fourths of the business of the Erie Canal 
and branches was derived from the people of New 
York. The financial operations were: 


Tolls on the Erie Canal and branches in 

1840 were. $1,673,320 

Freight paid to the owners of boats, etc., 

in addition, was at least as much more.... 1.673.320 

Amount paid for freight and tolls. $3,346,640 

Of which the State of New York paid 

three quarters. $2,509,980 


The shipping on Lake Erie, as taken from a 
report by Lieut. Col. Kearney in 1839, was: 

Ships 4. Brigs 8, Schooners and Sloops 213. 

Total vessels. 225 Tons. 1 7,988 Vaule, $658,400 

Steamboats. 61 Tons, 1 7.325 Value. 1,741,200 

Total. 286 35.3 13 $2,399,600 

Further discussing the project, it was stated that 
the physical character of the country precluded the 
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construction of any rival line within fifty miles or 
more on either side; the road would, therefore, 
naturally command the travel and tonnage of a very 
wide and extended region, comprising twenty-five 
or thirty thousand square miles, and a numerous 
population, besides a large proportion of the travel 
and traffic of the Lakes and western states. It can 
be related to the City of New York, the great mart 
for the products of this and the western states, and 
with the merchandise to be transported in return 
for consumption in the interior. Passengers may 
with safety be transported over the line from one 
extremity to the other in eighteen or twenty hours. 
Its pier, which extends about 4,000 feet into the 
Hudson, forms a safe and valuable harbor, in con¬ 
nection with abundant space for all the accommo¬ 
dations of a depot at Piermont, (or Tappan) 20 
miles from New York. Near the western boundary 
of Orange, the line approaches the Delaware River, 
and intersects the Hudson and Delaware canal, 
which extends from the Hudson River, near King¬ 
ston, to the anthracite coal beds of Pennsylvania. 

The cost of driving cattle from the vicinity of 
Lake Erie to the City of New York is $10 per 
head; time, five or six days; the loss in flesh is about 
$6 per head. Cattle can be brought to the city on 
the New York and Erie Railroad when finished for 
$5 per head for the same distance, as above, in 
thirty hours, without the loss of. a pound in weight, 
saving $ 11 per head; other live stock in propor¬ 
tion. 

The following statement shows the number of 
continuous miles of railroad then in operation in the 
United States terminating at the different Atlantic 


ports: 

New York 

12 

Miles 

New Haven 

35 Miles 

Piermont 

46 


Bridgeport 

73 

Jersey City 

119 


Philadelphia 

420 

Amboy 

61 


Baltimore 

300 

Brooklyn 

40 

278 

Norfolk 

78 

Boston 

— 

720 

Richmond & 


Providence 


41 

Petersburg 

287 

Stonington 


47 

Wilmington 

162 

Norwich 


58 

Charleston 

312 




Savannah 

137 


Lines terminating in Boston aggregated 720 miles 
and those terminating at or near New York, 278 
miles. 

The pamphlet closes with the following very in¬ 
teresting paragraph: 

"The number of voters in this city is more 
than 40,000, embracing all classes, of which 
more than 20,000 are interested in the business 
and prosperity of New York, and can afford to 
take and pay for, at least one share of the 
stock, ($100, to be paid by small instal¬ 
ments,) to secure the immediate construction >; 
of the New York and Erie Railroad. You are 


fortunately among the number who are thus 
interested, and thus able. In Boston, no man 
was found, however, humble, if owning prop¬ 
erty or engaged in business of any kind, who 
was unable to take a share in the stock of the 
road leading to that city. 

"A committee has been appointed in each 
ward to receive subscriptions from the citizens, 
and you are now respectfully and earnestly 
appealed to, to call upon some of the Com¬ 
mittee, and subscribe for one or more shares, 
according to the interest you have in the ac¬ 
complishment of this project.” 

The above shows that instalment buying was 
being encouraged many years ago. 

ylvoid Oak Trees 

T O seek shelter under an oak tree during a 
thunder storm is almost as dangerous as to 
search for gasoline with a lighted match. 
Of all trees, the oak is most susceptible to light¬ 
ning. If you must get under a tree, find a beech, 
for it is rarely ever the victim of lightning. The 
ratio of the oak to the beech in being struck by 
an electrical bolt is 60 to 1, according to observa¬ 
tions made over a period of years. 

The roots of a tree tap the electrical field of 
the ground. When a storm cloud is overhead 
the positive electricity in it is attracted by the nega¬ 
tive electricity in the earth, and lightning follows. 

Trees, such as the oak, which have a large root 
area, naturally have larger electrical fields than 
others. Oaks also have "tap” roots which go 
far into the ground and bring up large quantities 
of water to the tree, which serves as another attrac¬ 
tion for electrical bolts. 

The best advice is to avoid trees altogether when 
lightning is at work, as it would be somewhat 
difficult for the layman to make a scientific selec¬ 
tion in time of emergency. Better to keep in the 
open spaces, if no house is near, and get thoroughly 
wet than to offer yourself as a target for lightning. 

Figure This Out 

Take your house number and double it, 


Add 

5 

Multiply by 

50 

Add your age 

— 

Add 

365 

Subtract 

61$ 


Last two figures ^jjl be your age; others the 
house number'. 



Who Discovered America? 

Columbus Seems to Have Been at Least Tenth on the List 


R ECENT historical research indicates that 
America had been “discovered” at least nine 
times before the much-famed voyage of 
Christopher Columbus in 1492. According to 
Roger Pocock in the Cornhill Magazine, the earliest 
visitors of whom we find any record are Manco 
Capac and his sister-wife, who were the founders 
of the famous Inca dynasty of Peru; a bearded 
European called Z uetzalcoatl or Bird Serpent by 
Toltecs; and one Hui Shen Bikshu, an Afghan 
gentleman. Mexico actually remembers Hui Shen 
as Wi-shi-pecosha (of-the-pale-complexion-and- 
the-long-robe), who reformed the Mayan govern¬ 
ment and customs and taught the people to live 
righteously, soberly, and at peace. The Chinese 
Imperial archives noted his return and his report 
in A. D. 499. 

In the spring of 1,000 Lief, son of Eric the 
Red, took command of a ship and set out with his 
oar-partners in search of a land of beautiful stand¬ 
ing timber which had been seen the year before by 
Bear Helsulfson. This was the famous voyage of 
Lief Ericson, upon which he discovered Stoneland, 
which is Labrador and Newfoundland; Forestland, 
which is Nova Scotia; and Wineland the Good, 
which is New England. The foundations of his 
trading-post have been discovered at Cambridge in 
Massachusetts, together with the graves left by later 
generations. The building now known as the Old 
Mill at Newport, Rhode Island, was the baptistry 
of the Bishop of Greenland and Wineland. 


"When Columbus came upon the scene the three 
principal maps of the period showed Greenland, 
Helluland, Markland, and Wineland the Good; 
and Columbus was a cartographer by trade. More¬ 
over, in 1477, he sailed from Bristol and reached 
Thule (Iceland). As he was a good Latinist, 
he was able to converse with the Latin speaking 
Icelandic gentry, and met men who were still 
actively engaged in the American lumber trade. 
In later years he knew that the earth is a sphere, 
and a letter from Toscanelli, the astronomer, gave 
him its circumference as 20,000 miles. According 
to that measurement, Japan would be a little to the 
southward of Wineland, and to open up that trade 
between Japan and Europe became his life's 
ambition. 

“It so happened that Toscanelli had a pupil in 
astronomy, one Jean Cousin. Cousin sailed from 
Dieppe in January, 1488, and in March of that 
year discovered the mouths of the Amazon. His 
second-in-command, the Spaniard Vincente Prin- 
con, told the story of this great adventure to the 
Prior of the Convent of La Rabida, former con¬ 
fessor to Queen Isabella. Moreover, Senor Vin¬ 
cente Princon, late of Brazil, sailed as pilot to guide 
Columbus to the shores of a new land which might 
be a part of Japan. Even then, it was not he, but 
the cartographer Amerigo Vespucci who charted 
the New World under his own name as America." 
—Detroit Edison Synchroscope. 


Help Wanted 

W ANTED: A man for hard work and rapid promotion, who can find things to be done 
without the help of a manager and a dozen assistants. 

A man who gets to work on time in the morning and does not imperil the lives 
of others in an attempt to be first out of the office at night. 

A man who is neat in appearance and does not sulk over an hour's overtime in 
emergencies. 

A man who listens carefully when spoken to. asks only enough questions to insure 
accuracy in carrying out instructions. 

A man who moves quickly and makes as little noise as possible about it. 

A man who looks you straight in the eye and tells the truth every time. 

A man who does not pity himself for having to dig in and hustle. 

A man who is cheerful, courteous to everyone, and determined to make good. 

If interested, apply ,any hour, anywhere, any place, to anyone.— Motor West. 
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S TANDING before an assemblage of some 
250 agents and officials at the second session 
of the Twenty-fourth Annual Agents’ Meet¬ 
ing at the Hotel Champlain, Bluff Point, President 
L. F. LOREE discussed the present economic de¬ 
pression, its causes and its cure. The President’s 
address is printed in a pamphlet which accompanies 
this issue of The Bulletin as being of primary 
interest to all Delaware and Hudson employees. 

The first of the three sessions of the meeting, 
which was held September 8th to 10th, inclusive, 
was opened by COL. J. T. LOREE, Vice-President 
and General Manager, who, in behalf of the Pres¬ 
ident and Board of Directors of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad, welcomed the Agents to Bluff 
Point. After pointing out that the present crucial 
period requires the closest attention, effort, and co¬ 
operation, he turned the meeting over to Chairman 
EDWARD Martin of Cooperstown, President of 
the Freight and Ticket Agents’ Association. 

MR. MARTIN, after expressing the thanks of the 
Association for the privilege of meeting as guests 
of the management, called upon J. F. COSTELLO 
of Troy for the report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
which was accepted as read. 

C. S. Colvin, Superintendent of the Railway Ex¬ 
press Agency, Inc., and long connected with the 
express business, presented a paper entitled ‘‘Express 
Problems" in the course of which he outlined the 
history of the National Express Company which 


Jdresses by President Loree 
Feature Three-Day Session 


was established on Delaware and Hudson lines 
subsequent to the development of a one-man mes¬ 
senger service between Albany and Montreal via 
water and stage coach routes. Mr. Colvin em¬ 
phasized the precarious position into which the Ex¬ 
press Agency, whose stock is owned by the several 
railroads, was being forced by the increased limits on 
weight and size of fourth class mail or parcel post. 
Despite the fact that the post office department is 
run at an annual loss of millions of dollars to the 
taxpayers, an additional tax burden is to be imposed 
in furtherance of the government's unfair compe¬ 
tition with private industry. 

President LOREE described the development of 
the reforestation program which has made the Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson the largest private owner of forest 
lands in the state of New York. Early lumbering 
operations in the Adirondack region in the eighties 
were primarily to provide charcoal for fuel for the 
iron foundries. In 1903 the Delaware and Hudson 
substituted coke for charcoal and embarked on a 









paper “Recapture of Excess Railway Earnings under 
Section 15-A of the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
Related Matters,” at the second business session of 
the meeting. Despite the avowed intention of the 
law to provide the carriers with a fair rate of return 
during prosperous times, even though failing to 
provide reserves against periods of depressioh, the 
manner in which the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion has failed to carry out the provisions of the 
Transportation Act is largely responsible for their 
present straits. In order to permit a return of five 
and three-quarters per cent, which the Commission 
decided on as a fair return on the railroad's invest¬ 
ment, it was first necessary to determine the value 
of the various properties. In the 18 years since 
the passage of the law some 172 millions of dollars 
have been spent in evaluating only 58 per cent of 
the total mileage in this country. 

MR. COX also brought out that, in the decade 
1921-30 the Class I railroads fell $2,574,000,000 
short of earning the five and three-quarters per cent 
return, this amount being $100,000,000 more than 
the book cost of the Pennsylvania Railroad as of 
1930! 

The third and final session of the meeting was 
opened with remarks by W. G. STORY, General 
Freight Agent, concerning recent developments in 
the rate structure, and M. V. BECKSTEDT, General 
Freight Agent, relative to the carriers' recent appli- 

( Continued on Page 300 ) 


At Bluff Point 


Closely Contested Golf Matches 
Result in Several Tie Scores 


program involving the establishment of three nurs¬ 
eries to supply seedlings as required. 

Destructive fires in 1903, 1908, and 1915, 
caused by faulty logging methods and locomotive 
sparks, laid waste many thousand acres of timber. 
Disease also took its toll and, in 1915, the nurseries 
were abandoned. Experience gained during the 
intervening years showed that, of the 13 species of 
trees experimented with, but four, Scotch Pine, 
V$iite Pine, Red Pine, and Norway Spruce were 
successes. By 1927 a total of 125,000 of the 
1 ^0,000 acres in the Chateaugay Forest had been 
re-stocked by our company. 

In conclusion President LOREE deplored the legis¬ 
lative restrictions which have been placed on New 
York State’s forests forbidding the intelligent use 
of this most valuable natural resource which, under 
the law, is condemned to live, die, and decay having 
served no better purpose than to provide a few 
picnic grounds around the edge of its impenetrable 
vastnesses. 

W. W. COX, Assistant Comptroller, presented a 
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‘CTie Flywheel 

H AVE you ever watched the majestic revo¬ 
lutions of the flywheel of an old-fashioned 
stationary steam engine? This ponderous 
affair, often with tons of iron concentrated at its 
rim, was used to store up sufficient energy during 
the power stroke of the piston to carry the machine 
past the “dead center’’ at which point the steam 
pressure in the cylinder was no longer effective. 

With the development of internal combustion 
engines the need for the flywheel became even 
greater since but one piston stroke in four was a 
power producer. The flywheel was therefore the 
heaviest part of such machines. The modern 
trend of automotive design has been to reduce fly¬ 
wheel weight to a minimum. 

Similarly the railroads have been for nearly a 
century the flywheel of American business. This 
is not generally realized because, in addition to 
their flywheel function, the railroads served the 
public in more obvious ways, just as the flywheel 
of the early Ford also generated electricity for 
lighting the headlights—but it was primarily a 
flywheel; without it the engine could not run. 

Under reasonable regulation the carriers were 
permitted to store up "energy” in the form of a 
cash surplus earned during prosperous times so 
that they could, in periods of depression, continue 
to function for the benefit of the country at large. 
Not only could they maintain facilities and service 
sufficient to meet the maximum transportation 
needs of the country; they could also continue, 
as they did last year until forced to stop by lack 
of funds, to carry on maintenance and betterment 




programs affording work for thousands of men 
and women. 

During the first five months of this year forced 
economies have resulted in the railroads spending 
$5,000,000 per day less for operating and better¬ 
ment work than was spent for similar purposes 
during the year 1929. Certainly the circulation 
of that $5,000,000 per day would have helped 
considerably to carry business past the dead cente^y 
of depression on which it seems to be stopped. 

The government has tried to redesign our "busi¬ 
ness machine” without a flywheel and the thing 
won't work. It ran all right before. Why not 
put back the flywheel and "let her go?” 

College Education 

A NYTHING that trains people to think, apd 
to think quickly, pays. Anything that 
teaches them to get the answer before the 
other fellow gets through biting his pencil, pays. 

College doesn’t make fools; it develops them. 
It doesn’t make bright men; it develops them. 

There is plenty of room at the top, but there is 
no elevator to take you there; you must know how 
to climb. 

Starting with a good education, you should be 
able to climb quicker than the other fellow. But 
there’s going to be a time, when you begin at the 
factory, when you won’t be able to lick stamps as 
fast as the others. 

Yet, the fellow who hasn’t licked stamps isn’t fit 
to write letters. And that is the time when know¬ 
ing whether the pie comes before the ice cream isn t 
going to be of much value. 

Pay day is always a month off to the spendthrift, 
and he is never able to realize more than sixty cents 
on any dollar that comes to him. But a dollar is 
worth one hundred and six cents to a good business 
man, and he never spends the dollar. It’s the man 
who keeps his savings up and expense down that 
buys an interest in the concern. 

That was where I caught the connection between 
a college education and business. I’ve always made 
it a rule to buy brains, and I’ve learned now that 
the better trained they are the faster they find reasons 
for getting their salaries raised. 

The fellow who hasn’t had the training may be 
just as smart, but he’s apt to paw the air when he’s 
reaching for ideas .—George Horace Lorimer. 

. Correction 

HE~ preceding issue stated that the Delaware 
■jtrid Ffudson is responsible fo^utting $250.- 
0$0 a year in circulation jn Oneonta alone. 
This should have read "over $2.3’*0O 1 OOO per year." 
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fowlers Hold Annual Frolic 

‘Program of Sports Enjoyed at Clam-Steam 


D ESPITE the dark storm clouds in the 
heavens, the brilliant flashes of lightning 
which intermittently lighted up the skies, 
and the rumbling peals of thunder, and the spas- 
S modic torrents of rain, the members of the Delaware 
and Hudson Athletic Association Bowling League 
turned out almost to a man to attend the second 
annual clam steam in Sharpe’s Grove, on the Rens- 
selaer-Troy Road, Saturday afternoon, August 15. 

The grove, situated in a secluded spot out of 
sight of the highway, offered all the desirable 
features of an ideal site for a clambake. Ample 
parking space surrounds two pavilions, one for 
dancing, cards and entertainments, the other pro¬ 
vided with tables seating 500 people. Close by 
are a refreshment stand, and quoit pits with benches 
for spectators. Over the brow of a nearby hill 
is a long golf driving range and a spacious baseball 
playing-field. 

Promptly at 1:30 clam chowder and crackers 
were served in the pavilion. Many complimentary 
remarks concerning its flavor were overheard: in 
fact, a number of bowlers went so far as to pro¬ 
nounce it the best tasting chowder they had ever 
enjoyed. It was some time before the long line of 
hungry railroaders, waiting with bowls and spoons 
in hand, had been brought under control. 

Early in the afternoon GROVER LONG, athletic 
committeeman, rounded up the quoit pitching 


enthusiasts for the tournament. Pair after pair of 
competitors met; those surviving the elimination 
round being scheduled to pitch later in the after¬ 
noon in the finals. FLOYD CLOUGH, last year's 
champion, officiated as referee and scorekeeper. The 
tournament was only well under way, several rounds 
having been played, when rain brought it to a close. 
"Steamer” Flanigan had eliminated “Syl” 
MALSAN; Paymaster GATES was also seated among 
the vanquished; and Master Car Builder G. W. 
DlTMORE had put Divisional Car Foreman T. A. 
HEMINWAY out of the running by throwing five 
"ringers” in a single contest. As soon as the rain 
stopped, the bake was served, so that no winner 
of this event could be announced. 

Meanwhile, HARRY SCHERMERHORN’S "Left¬ 
handers" were battling “BEAR” BEALE’S “Bear¬ 
cats" in a thrilling Indoor baseball game. From 
the outset it was plain that the left-handed squad 
was superior to the orthodox nine. Seven of 
SCHERMERHORN’S hitters had made the circuit 
of the bases before a single “Bearcat” scored. 
Beale was relieved from duty on the mound in 
the fifth inning by "JACK” HAYES who allowed 
the "Lefthanders" five more runs in the remaining 
two innings. 

BEALE’S squad managed to collect five counters 
in the last two frames to avoid a shutout, although 
the right-handers were unable to tie the tally before 



{Bowlers’ Outing Committee 


^Left to right : Kf^ssrsc^cl^ermerhorn, Laivlor, Flanigan, President Lindsay, 















pitcher SCHERMERHORN clamped down on them 
with two strikeouts to retire the side. "JACK” 
DOYLE, of Colonie, bad a well nigh perfect day at 
the bat, pounding out three doubles and a triple 
over the first baseman’s head. The longest hit 
of the day was FLANIGAN’S home run deep into 
center field. Throughout the contest "JACK" 
HAYES kept up a line of humorous banter, riding 
the umpire, Police Lieutenant CHARLES BENTLEY, 
and players on both teams. Rain spelled the finish 
of the contest, too, at the close of which the score 
sheet showed: 

"Bearcats" 0 0 0 0 0 3 2— 5 

"Lefthanders" 2 2 1 4 0 2 x—11 

In the golf driving contest Craft Organizers 
“Jerry” Lawlor and Harry Schermerhorn 
gave JOSEPH Myers, the winner, a merry race for 
the prize. When JOE drove one out of sight over 
a distant hill top, however, he was declared the 
winner. 

Shortly after 5 P. M. the dinner bell called the 
bowlers to one of the most enjoyable clam bakes 
they had ever eaten. The bill of fare included: 
rolls, brown bread, sweet corn on the cob, white 
and sweet potatoes, half a chicken, clams, sausages, 
watermelon, brick ice cream, and coffee. There 
was an ample supply of everything to permit those 
with lusty appetites to have a second helping. 

Present as guests of the Bowling League were: 
Robert McCormic, Chairman of the Albany Bowl¬ 
ing Commission; Lester Buckley, Secretary of the 
Commission and captain of the champion Keeler 
team in the Albany City League; F. L. HANLON, 
President of the Delaware and Hudson Athletic 
Association; F. L. DANFORTH, Auditor of Dis¬ 
bursements; and W. S. PALMER, Auditor of 
Revenue. 

^it for Tat 

S HE was talking to a friend over the phone, 
explaining that she couldn't go out because 
she had a cold, when unexpectedly a strange 
third voice broke in on the wire and said: "Mad¬ 
am, I am a doctor and I suggest that you try this 
prescription for your throat,” whereupon he gave 
her the prescription. She asked him his name and 
he replied: "You’ll never know that.” 

A few nights later, at a dinner party, she was 
amazed to hear one of the gentlemen at the table tell 
the story of the telephone conversation: he was the 
unidentified doctor. She said nothing, but got his 
telephone number from her hostess. Next day she 
phoned, explained she was the lady who had the 
cold, and thanked him for his advice. "Who are 


you?” asked the doctor, astonished in turn. “That 
you will never know,” she said, and hung up.— 
The Neu) Yorker. 

gents at Bluff Point 

(Continued from Page 297 ) 

cation for a 15 per cent increase in rates. MR. 
BECKSTEDT pointed out that, despite the provisions , 
of the Transportation Act, the railroads earned only 
3.36 per cent on their investment in 1930 and but 
2.06 per cent was estimated for 1931, thus serious¬ 
ly impairing the credit of the roads. 

He also stressed the growing importance of the 
Port of Albany which was opened to deep-water 
traffic within the past year. Already 18 steamers 
have used the port facilities. 

Vice-President F. W. LEAMY voiced appreciation 
of the continued cooperation between the agents 
and the various auditing and accounting depart¬ 
ments, expressing pleasure that 407 station audits 
by travelling accountants during the past year had 
failed to find a single account out of balance. 

Revision of waybills at stations so that a correct 
bill would be presented to patrons in the first in¬ 
stance thus facilitating prompt settlement and creat¬ 
ing good will was urged by Mr. LEAMY. He also 
spoke concerning present business conditions, point¬ 
ing out that, despite our national aversion to a dole 
system that very thing now exists in many forms. 
Among these are the Hoch-Smith resolution favor¬ 
ing depressed industries at the expense of others, 
and federal projects for local improvements such as 
Boulder Dam, various Inland Waterways, and rural 
roads which benefit primarily the road contractors, 
automobile manufacturers, and truck and bus 
operators, none of whom reside near or pay taxes 
on these projects. 

MR. LEAMY closed his address with an appeal 
to each citizen to help curtail unwise and unfair 
government expenses, and to work diligently, 
strenuously, and intelligently to reestablish business 
prosperity for the country. 

By a rising vote the meeting adopted resolutions 
presented by MR. W. T. CAMPBELL, Mechanic- 
ville, expressing appreciation of the efforts of Presi¬ 
dent LORES, the Board of Directors, Vice-Presi¬ 
dents LOREE and LEAMY and all speakers and 
committees contributing to the success of the occa¬ 
sion. The resolutions also honored the memory 
of five members deceased since the last meeting. 

The several golf tournaments which featured 
the meeting resulted in several tie scores. In the 
Officers' Handicap COLONEL. J. T. LOREE, with 
a handicap of only 15, equalled, the 69 net score 
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2. At the first tee. 4. Checking in at 
the club house. 6. MESSRS. REDDY, 
Petersen, and vallandingham. 8. 
Messrs. Coyle, Hurley, Martin, and 
Wight. 


l. Messrs/Clark, €Rase,\ 

STEDT, and-i J. E- Bates' J. t When ? 
makes a foursorpe. 5. They represent tfie 
Delaware and\ Hudson at Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
jand Chicago. 7. Best of friends must part. 
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of H. L. PETERSEN, Assistant Secretary, who was 
given 40 strokes by the handicapper. 

The Agents' Handicap results were as follows: 

1st L. D. JONES, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

2nd S. H. MOSIER, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

3rd H. A. OTIS, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

4th L. F. WELLER, Oneonta,. N, Y. 

MR. JONES also led the field in the Agents’ 
Clock Golf Tournament. 

1st L. D. JONES, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

2nd* L. F. WELLER, Oneonta, N. Y. 

E. R. Hayes, Merriam, N. Y. 

F. R. ROBERTS, Carbondale, Penna. 

3rd W. A. JOHNS, Plymouth, Penna. 

* To be decided by lot. 

Winners in the Agents' Court Golf Competition 
were: 

1st E. R. HAYES, Merriam, N. Y. 

2nd L. F. WELLER, Oneonta, N. Y. 

3rd F. R. ROBERTS, Carbondale, Penna. 

ground the World 

Centuries ago the Hindus played with round 
playing cards. 

San Marino, the world’s smallest republic, has 
the second largest national anthem in the world. 

Norway has a law compelling one to plant three 
saplings in the place of a tree he cuts down. 

In Turkestan, a wife can be bought for as little 
as a box of matches. 

Many man-eating alligators are found in Austra¬ 
lian streams. 

The ancient Greeks worshipped more than 30,- 
000 gods. Indian divinities number more than 
33,000. 

France is second to the United States in the 
production of motor cars. Some 500 makes are 
manufactured in that country. 

The Taiga forest, extending for more than 4,000 
miles across Siberia, is one of the greatest forest 
areas in the world. 

In China the floors of ball rooms are divided 
into squares, and dancers must keep in the square 
allotted to them. 

No autos are allowed in Bermuda. They say it 
disturbs the complete rest of their visitors. Only 
the governor is permitted two cars, and the garrison 
has a truck. 

Tribes of pygmies, almost unknown to civilized . 
man, inhabit the interior of Dutch Guiana. 


In Our Library 

T HE apples and pears of New York State, and 
even the humble potato and its native haunts 
are described in books to be found on the 
shelves of the Delaware and Hudson library at 
Albany. 

A complete list, covering the subject of “Agri¬ 
culture,” follows: 

AGRICULTURE 

630.61 Agricultural Manual of New York State 

630.61 Agriculture of Vermont —1916-1918 

630.61 Annual Report, Department of Agricul¬ 
ture of New York State —1902, 
1903, 1904. 1907, 1908, 1909 
634 Apples of NewYork, The, by S. A. Beach 
630.5 Electricity and Agriculture, by Guy E. 
Tripp. 

630.61 Efficient Marketing for Agriculture, by 
Theodore Macklin. 

630.60 Farms for Sale in Vermont —1919. 

634 Pears of New York, The, by U. P. Hed¬ 
rick. 

633 Potato, The, by Grub and Guilford 

630 Reading Course Bulletin for Farmers and 

Farmers’ Wives, N. Y. State Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

630.6 Report of Bureau of Farmers’ Institute — 
1907, 1908, 1909. 

630.61 Report of Department of Farms and 
Markets, New York State —1924. 

630.61 Year Book of U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture— 1908, 1910, 191 1, 1912. 
1913, 1914, 1920, 1921, 1923, 
1924, 1925, 1927. 

630.61 War Carden Victorious, The, by Charles 
Lathrop Pack. 

t TKCusl Have Been Bluff Point / 

The farmer owned fields on each side of the 
golf links. It so happened that he was taking a 
short cut from one to another when the club's 
worst golfer was addressing his ball. 

He waggled his driver to and fro for several 
minutes, missed four swings, and finally hit the 
ball about a dozen feet. Then he glanced up and 
saw the farmer. 

“I say,” he protested, “only golfers are allowed 
on this course, you know." 

The farmer nodded. “I do know it," he replied, 
“but I won’t say nuthin’ if you don't.” 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Three Minute Fishing 

Three Pennsylvania Railroad 
employees recently traveled 
300 miles to fish three min¬ 
utes at 3 A. M. Michigan's 
game laws allow but three min- 
4 utes per year for taking smelt; on 
the appointed night game ward¬ 
ens turned on flood lights for 
exactly three minutes after which 
all fishing ends for another year. 
During this time the smelt are 
caught by wading in the stream 
and scooping them up with 
sacks. Even in the short period 
of three minutes hundreds of 
thousands of the fish are caught. 

* 

Long Trains 

Long trains are by no means 
new as is evidenced in a "His¬ 
tory of Medford (Mass.),” of 
1855, which tells about 150 to 
250 car trains being operated in 
New England as much as 80 
years ago. Another account 
describes of a Boston £f Maine 
train of 163 cars each of which 
carried about seven tons. Ref¬ 
erences are also made to trains 
of 194 and 242 cars being op¬ 
erated over the Northern Rail¬ 
road in 1851. 

❖ 

Rapid Promotion 

When William A. Martin 
completed the Illinois Central’s 
machinist apprentice course a 
few months ago, he was unable 
to procure work in his home 
town, McComb, Miss. Among 
the positions offered him was 
that of machinist on a railroad 
in Persia. He accepted and sail¬ 
ed from New York on May 9. 
Shortly after his arrival his abil¬ 
ity and leadership earned him 
the position of master mechanic. 

* 

Flat Tire Proof 

A new type of rail-autobus, 
developed for branch line service 
in France, has flanged, pneumatic 
tires. To prevent derailments in 
the event of a blow-out, wood 
cores have been inserted in the 
tires which do not permit them 
to go flat. ^ 


Lost Watch Recovered 

When Santa Fe train No. 2 
arrived in Winslow, Ariz., a 
lady reported that she had drop¬ 
ped a $150 wrist watch out of 
the window about two miles 
back. While the train was mak¬ 
ing a twenty-minute lunch stop 
a special officer and a trainman 
hurried back over the track on a 
motor car and found the lost 
watch, which was returned to 
its owner before the train con¬ 
tinued on its way. 

* 

Dummy Boys 

In 1850 an ordinance was 
passed by the New York city 
council requiring a horseman to 
proceed each New York Central 
train down Tenth Avenue from 
somewhere in the Sixties to St. 
John's Park terminal at Laight 
and Varick Streets. The riders 
of the horses were known as 
"dummy boys” after the queer 
looking locomotives which 
handled the trains and were also 
called dummies. A number of 
these dummy boys, hired in their 
teens, later became railroad 
officials 

* 

Last Steam Locomotive 

Oil-electric engines have final¬ 
ly replaced all of the steam loco¬ 
motives which used to switch 
cars in the New York Central 
yards, in the Riverside Drive 
section of New York. Thus 
the objectionable features of 
steam locomotive operation, 
smoke and noise, have been elim¬ 
inated from this residential sec¬ 
tion. 

* 

Lost Twenty Years 

Although railroad lost and 
found departments may some¬ 
times function slowly, they work 
surely, a fact which was proven 
by the recent return of a busi¬ 
ness man's brief case which was 
picked up by a . trainman on a 
Paoli,local train on the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad. It had been 
lost by a Haverford man twenty 
years before. 


Hot Cotton 

Cotton, which is highly in¬ 
flammable, is frequently ignited 
by sparks, spontaneous combus¬ 
tion, or static electricity in the 
gin. If not extinguished before 
it is baled it will eventually burn 
through to the outside of the 
bale and spread rapidly to other 
cotton nearby. To reduce cot¬ 
ton fires to a minimum an in¬ 
spector passes his hand around 
it before loading it into cars to 
make sure that it is not hot; if 
it is, it is set aside to await 
developments. 

•b 

An Odd Prescription 

What is believed to be the 
first prescription of its kind 
was ordered for a woman patient 
who had been overcome by the 
heat in the National Capital at 
Washington, when a physician 
instructed her to ride to Plain- 
field, N. J., on an air-condi¬ 
tioned train. Although the 
Baltimore and Ohio's crack 
"Columbian” does not stop at 
Plainfield, a special stop was 
made the next day to fill the 
"prescription.” 

* 

Smallest Railroad 

The smallest railroad in Eng¬ 
land is the Rommey, Hythe and 
Dymchurch, in Kent. Although 
the track gauge is less than two 
feet, the engines are modeled 
after those that pull the "Flying 
Scotsman" and the "Royal Scot,” 
and the diminutive cars seat four 
people each. Between the 
freight and passenger revenue 
the line is able to pay a hand¬ 
some dividend annually. 

+ 

Roller Skating Messengers 

The new Railway Express 
terminal in Chicago, Ill., is so 
large that messengers are equip¬ 
ped with roller skates so that 
they can glide over the spacious 
floors. In this way one man 
can do the work it would take 
two to do afoot. 
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Money 


C\ZT ONEY is a wonderful 
C/5C thins to possess; yet 
it is surprising how 
gloriously happy some men are 
who have little of it. They 
usually have something that is 
worth more to them. They 
have work they love, the free¬ 
dom of self-expression in some 
creative enterprise, good health, 
and probably a family they 
enjoy. It is well to get money, 
plenty of it—provided one does 
not have to pay too high a price 
for it. 




—Thomas Dreier. 





